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THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW. 


W. C. Gannett, in the Christian Register, 
presents a beautiful and suggestive essay with 
this title, which he introduces with a citation 
from the Book of Job: 


‘Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow ?”’— 

If a sunset were as rare as a comet, the 
people would all be out upon the hilltops— 
astronomers with their telescopes, poets with 
their pens, artists with their brushes—to cap- 
ture what they could of it, and give it im- 
mortality. Or, if only once a year the eastern 
skies held a sunrise, we would very surely be 
out of bed betimes that morning to watch the 
gold and crimson pageant passing up the sky. 
But, because these glories face us every day, 
we are color-blind. Still worse with glories 
that are near as well as frequent. We envy 
a friend starting for Europe, because he is 
going where there is “so much to see,” we 
say: Alps and cathedrals and old art. Asif 
a year spent in the nearest pasture would not 
overcrowd our minds with miracles, if only 
we had eyes to see with! 

“Hast thou entered into the treasures of 
the snow?” Probably not; for he who asked 
the question spoke of a treasure-chamber rare 
in Bible lands, but open to us anew with each 
December, open all the winter long, opened 
in every door-yard and at every ilonanan, 
and a palace so common and near as that is 
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not a palace to eyes that love the far things 


and the rare. But, if only once in many 
years those wondrous treasure chambers were 
unlocked, how we should hand down the tra- 
dition—like men who had had one glimpse of 
some new Mexico, and should prattle of an El 
Dorado all their lives! At Beaufort, in South 
Carolina, the whole population, black and 
white, turned out one winter’s day to see—a 
frozen pond! A Northern teacher died on 
one of the Sea Islands there in slavery time, 
who was enshrined in the memory of her 
Southern friends by a snow-fall, that hap- 
pened to float down on the north wind just 
after the stranger had been laid in her fresh 
grave. It seemed like a flight of friendly 
angels from her home-land, because its com- 
ing, like angel visits, were so few and far be- 
tween. The Siamese prince (or is it only 
myth ?) heard of “solid water ” with complete 
unfaith—a miracle too great for even an 
Oriental’s credence. And in Abyssinia, far 
under the tropic sky, Bruce, the hunter for 
the sources of the Nile, came to a village 
where 


‘* An old man told him with a grave su 


rise, 
Which made his childlike wonder a 


ost 


grand, 
How, in his youth, there fell from out the 
skies 
A feathery whiteness over all the land— 
A strange, soft, spotless something, pure as 


light, 
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For which their questioned language had no 


name; 
That shone and sparkled for a day and night, 
Then vanished all as weirdly as it. came; 
Leaving no vestige, gleam, or hue or scent 
On the round hill or in the purple air, 
To certify their mute bewilderment 
Thatsuch a presence had indeed been there.”’ 


And they named their village from that 
one unprecedented snow-fall. Thus men 
stand in awe before the snow where its trea- 
sures are rare. 

In the Hebrew land it was by no means so 
unheard of. It glistens on the top of Her- 
mon, and lies deep in the high ravines of 
Lebanon until the summer is far advanced, . . 

The colors of the spring dawn slowly, the 
color of the winter in an hour—when all is 
ready, but not until all is ready. Not of a 
sudden is the death any more than the re- 
surrection that happens in the spring. 

A night away back in October sets a frosty 
seal upon the grass and trees; and Nature 
knows the sign, and begins to unrobe her for 
the sleep. ad colors, dropping back from 
green through yellow and orange and the 
reds, fade at last to browns and russets, and 
then she rustles into nakedness. Just as she 
is lying down the Indian season comes, and, 
with a gentle dream of summer, she drowses 
into death. The birds have flown, the flowers 
too. The ferns and vines, the little children 
of the woodlands, have vanished to their 
secret nurseries underground. The hills grow 
bleak and bare, the fields roughen into ridge 
and furrow, and the broken stalks and the 
stones, hidden since the May days, stand 
stiffly out again in sight. The woods draw 
delicate brown nets against the sky, and the 
solitary trees now stand forlorn with a. nests 
—*bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang.” In the wind their tossing arms 
lash the ground with wild black shadows 
through bright moonlight nights. The cold 
increases; the winds search and whistle and 
sting; the ls skim over of a morning; 
the cattle huddle in the field; the fowls stand 
drearily in the lea of the bush; faces redden 
on the street, and under the stars fire-light 
gleams through the window-panes. 

Thus, as Nature is getting ready for what 
may happen out of doors, indoors it is all 
astir, hearts are closer drawn to hearts and 
hands oftener meet other hands in works of 
service. The home-life deepens. The fathers 
and mothers begin to gather the children 
round their knees by the cheerful blaze. 
They remember, it may be, that that blaze 
is itself the sunshine of old springs and sum- 
mers in the far-off past. Over all, within, 
without, is God, who careth for us thus far 
off, who made those summers of old and 
stored their heat, who maketh the summers of 








immortality. At last, all is ready for what 
will happen. 

As we sit and work, or sit and dream, a 
day comes in which a stillness falls. A hush 
is on the earth—a gray sky overspread above 
—an uneasiness in the air which is not wind. 
Go to the window and watch. A few heralds 
clad in white come floating down, turning 
this way, turning that way, like scouts seek- 
ing for paths and camping-places. ‘Then of a 
sudden the thick, dull atmosphere is alive 
with trooping forms. The ways of the air are 
filled with the army of the Snow. Their 
tread is not with sound, but second by second 
they arrive and alight, and possess themselves 
of the hills and the hollows. The fields grow 
silent and white with their gleaming camp. 
Whole states are changed in a few hushed 
momemts ; and no stone, no twig, no cranny 
of the state, is forgotten. Only the all-en- 
closing air could do it, and the air has done 
it! The signs of human parting and property 
are blotted out in indiscriminate conquest, 
and Nature seizes again on her old patrimony 
of the earth, ignoring man who has marked 
out his farms upon it. All the men of the 
land in armies could not work such uniform 
obliteration in a year. All the men of the 
land as builders could not fashion in a cen- 
tury such rare and universal architecture as 
the hurrying wind and snow build up to- 
gether on tree and house and rock and fence 
and everything that offers niche or pedestal. 
How they come trooping down! Hour 
after hour, we watch, and still the host comes 
marching in, now in steady, downright 
halanxes, now swerving, whole solid columns 
in rapid flanking movements, now in little 
whirling charges dashing in from this side and 
from that in furious mélée. 

And each of the mighty army is clad in 
crystal panoply. Let us waylay some of the 
stragglers and examine it. That is our first 
treasure. The captives are by no means clad 
alike, however. Upwards of a thousand dit- 
ferent forms of snowflakes have been ob- 
served. I have seen a book containing some 
two hundred of them figured. Here are 
myriads of simple prisms, three-sided or six- 
sided. Here are some tiny pyramids that 
look like dust-motes, only one-thirtieth of an 
inch in height, yet as mathematically perfect 
in their lines as the Great Pyramid of Egypt 
in its best estate. And there are prisms 
capped with the pyramids. More familiar to 
us are these star-like forms; but verily, as 
with the stars above, one differeth from 
another in its glory. The simplest is this 
wherein six prisms radiate from a centre, like 
the wheel-spokes from a hub. Then on both 
the spokes and hub Nature sets to work to 


play her variations. Each ray beset on either 


= 


= 
, 
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side with tinier prisms takes on the semblance 
of a fern leaf, and the species seem to vary in 
outline, as the fern-species vary in the sum- 
mer wood. That centre which I ignobly 
called the “hub” enlarges to ‘a six-sided 
plate, or very often it is itself a star whose 
glittering arms stem off to be tipped with 
little trefoils or rosettes or with those delicate 
fronds. Here actually lies a star within a 
star, and that within another star, and all 
within a fourth. Some of these centres are 
wrought in finest open-work, others are filled 
white to the rim; but under the microscope 
we could see them all fretted over with fairy 
hieroglyphics, silvery mosaics marked off in 
triangles and hexagons. In one variety, the 
crossing prisms make you think of the child’s 
puzzle whose little wooden blocks lock to- 
gether into a tight nest. Another form seems 
different from all the rest: it is a star set at 
each end of a prism like the two wheels on 
an axle-tree. Perhaps it never occurs in this 
climate. Up in the Polar seas Dr. Scoresby 
found his ship’s deck covered three inches 
deep one day with such little air-chariots. 


But these dainty forms, and the variety of 
the daintiness, are not the only treasures of 
the snowflake. Through all that variety runs 
identity. The flakes are akin in their deeper 
being, as negro and Esquimaux, cannibal and 
Quaker, are yet all one in human nature. 
Snow-nature is bound by a law of sixes. The 
sides of every prism and pyramid meet at one 
angle—that of 60°, or its multiples; the rays 
of every star diverge at one angle, every 
vein upon those little fern leaves joins its 
stem at one angle, or its multiples. ‘The stars 
are all six-rayed, or rarely twelve. The cen- 
tres all hexagonal. Watch the flakes of a 
whole winter’s storms, climb Chimborazo, or 
go to the Pole, or make your mimic snow 
storm for yourself within a chemist’s bottle, 
never will you find a finished star with five 
rays or with seven, or with that law of the 
angles broken. The rays themselves are 
broken often, never that creative law. Bruised, 
shattered, huddled together, the snowflakes 
reach us. But, through the bruise and shat- 
ter, that law of sixes, is plain upon them. 
By that they are born and live and die. 


Is it not very impressive and awe-full— 
these mathematics (carried down to the micro- 
scopic measurements), these “ethics of the 
dust,” as Ruskin calls them—the grand legisla- 
tion of the universe laid thus upon its invisible 
atoms ! 

Now, who can explain such wondrous birth 
and fashioning? Not any one as yet, save by 
guessing. Shall we say of the snowflakes as 
George Macdonald makes the baby answer 
for itself’: 
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‘* Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here! 


‘* How did they all just come to be you? 

God thought of me, and so I grew! 
‘‘ Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear!” 
Did God look, and the snowflake come out to. 
be looked at? Yes, somewhat so would the 
old Genesis and psalm writers of the Eastern 
land have solved the problem. The answer 
then was simple—“ He saith to the snow, Be 
thou upon the earth.” Somewhat thus would 
the poets and the religious feeling of every 
land and time solve it, our own as much asall 
the rest. Did we wish to be a little more 
knowing, however, we would perhaps answer, 
“The air was full of vapor, and the ther- 
mometer fell to 32°, and so of course it 
snowed!” Of course it did, but our “of 
course ”—did you ever think of it ?—is simply 
our appeal to that unsolved mystery—the 
course of Nature. 

The scientific men who go dredging in those 
deeps of mystery bring up this guess, however, 
that all substances (the most solid granite as 
well as the lightest gas) consist of atoms sus- 
pended in an ether—an ether that is ever 
thrilling with invisible vibrations of heat and 
light and electricity. The whole solid uni- 
verse, through and through, is in motion, they 
tell us. And when we say, “ The thermometer 
falls,” what we mean, in brief, is this: that the 
water-atoms, while in the form of vapor, have 
been moving loosely, freely, distantly ; but, as 
the cold comes on, this heat-dance of the atoms 
slackens, so that they approach, close, clash, 
and coalesce (not fast-locked, but only faster- 
locked) into what we call the “solid” form, 
and thus the snow is born! It is but the 
vapor-atoms in more solid form. But it is by 
a measured march that the vapor-atoms thus 
have closed and clashed. Each invisible atom, 
each one, knows its place, and marches like 
a veteran soldier to its post in the little com- 
pany that go to make a single flake. 

Even if this atomic theory were known ‘to 
be certain fact instead of merely the wisest 
guess, have we explained the snowflake yet? 
No, hardly more than by our bare thermome- 
ter statement. We have only moved the “ of 
course”’ a little farther back, where still the 
mystery remains. What and whence are the 
atoms? How came each to know its place,: 
and be able to move in rhythms to it? And 
by what force impelled? ° ‘ . 

But let us linger a moment to look at the 
physical power involved in an _inch-deep 
snow storm, like last night’s. The amount of 
heat consumed and liberated would work the 
engines of the world. First think what 


masses of water have to be raised as vapor 
from the ocean-top to prepare that even gray 
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sky which made us say it is going to snow, 
and try to conceive or calculate the heat ob- 
sorbed in that operation. Then think of the 
snow that covers all the state an inch deep in 
an hour perhaps, and try to conceive or cal- 
culate the amount of heat given out in that 
operation of the vapor falling back, not only 
to the liquid, but the solid state. Let me 
state it thus, calculating from some of Tyn- 
dall’s figures: A boy grasps a handful from 
the fenee-top and pats it to a ball, weighing 
say half'a pound. He means it for-his friend 
a few yards off. But the force which was em- 
plo to make the snow of which he made 
his ball would fling a ball weighing one hun- 
dred pounds two-thirds of a mile into the air. 
That force summoned to make a half pound! 
Then think of the engines at work to make 
the whole snow storm! Think of the might 
as well as tenderness it took to press even 
those frost flowers on your window-panes. 
We did not dream what strong hands lurked 
just outside of our bed chamber through the 
winter nights. 

The color of the snow is another treasure 
of it. To enter into that we must open the 
door of the rainbow chamber, where we 
should see beside the snow such things as the 
white clouds and the ocean spray and the 
crests of breaking waves, and learn how in all 
of them the raveled prism colors are woven 
into white again. It is only the mingling of 
the infinitely many reflections that flash from 
the sides and angles of the tiny prisms and 
pyramids and stars that make the dazzling 
whiteness. Crush the transparent ice, and its 
grains will whiten also for the same reason. 
And we will crush it, for we ought not to pass 
by the wondrous structure of the ice without 
a word of awe. Ice is simply a solid firma- 
ment, so to speak, of the snow-stars; a fossil 
forest, as it were, of the snow fern leaves, of 
that silvery foliage with which by winter 
moonlight every window grows to a leafy 
bower of air plants. Ask Tyndall to send a 
beam of sunlight through a block of it, and 
place a lens in front, so as to catch a magni- 
fied image of what happens on his screen. As 
in the night heavens, when a wind sweeps the 
clouds away, suddenly the stars appear, so 
here within the ice slab first one star, then 
another looks out at us; then the constella- 
tions thicken, and as the process goes on, the 
rays begin to change to petals, and presently 
the screen is covered with the fern-leaves. As 
if, some night watching those old constella- 
tions in the any they should begin to arrange 
themselves in blossom forms before our eyes. 
It is only melting ice. What has happened ? 
Let Tyndall himself tell: “Silently and sym- 
metrically the crystallizing force built the 
atoms up, silently and symmetrically the sun- 
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beam has taken them down: What beauty 
latent in a block of common ice! And only 
think of lavish Nature operating thus 
throughout the world. Every atom of the solid 
ice which sheets the frozen lakes of the North 
has been fixed according to thislaw. Nature 
‘lays her beams in music,’ and it is the func- 
tion of science to purify our organs, so as to 
enable us to hear the strain.” , 

Will you step once more to the window, 
and watch the snow come down. How the 
flakes drift and whirl and dart and light, and 
whirl again? If ever chance, if ever chaos, 
then here. And yet we know it must be fact 
that not one motion of the little Arabs but 
happens under eternal law: that not one flies 
or loiters save as the steady forces guide it; 
that every one is poised to its final place as 
surely as if angel hands had set out with it 
from heaven. Like the kindred host above, 
God calleth them all by name, and appointeth 
to each its place. 

‘* No wind blows but God knows; 
No atom falls but God calls.” 
The storm looks like riot: it is a kind of 
quiet. It looks like chaos: it is perfect cos- 
mos. It makes us think of chance; and 
chance, when we really think of it, resolves 
itself into unknown depths on depths of law! 
. What a universe we have to live in! . . 

It is hard to prove a God, friends ; harder 
to prove him our God ; harder still, perhaps, 
to prove our immortality. But a sense as if 
there were nothing but God everywhere 
deepens in us as we enter into the treasures of 
the Snow. Like snow we, too, become a mo- 
ment’s vision, then we melt and vanish; but 
I am willing to trust for life and love while I 
know that the Power and Beauty which molds 
the snowflake is around and is in me. 

Verily, as we watch the white star that has 
fluttered from the heavens to our hand, we 
may say, “The Lord is in His holy temple 


here: let our hearts keep silence before 
Him !” 





THE mother of several children says: “I 
devoted myself to the charge of my nursery ; 
I attended in person to the physical and men- 
tal needs of my young children. The work 
was laborious, but it has repaid me. They 
are healthy, brave, honest and frank; they 
are cursed with none of the small vices con- 
tracted by intimate intercouse with persons of 
inferior intelligence, and they are self-sus- 
taining at an early period. Neither pert nor 
precocious, they ripen early to judgment and 
common sense, and I believe that the careful 
tillage of my own little field has produced a 
harvest worth the labor.” 





“Yr cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


> 


+ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE. 


The temperance question and its relation 
to the First-day school is, scarcely equaled in 
importance by any subject that lies within the 
province of First-day school work. 

Temperance’ is moderation—moderation in 
speech, in action, and indeed in every matter 
that concerns ourselves or our relations to 
others. It covers the whole range of thought 
and feeling, and is a regulator of life and 
conduct. We cannot do the young a better 
service than to teach them temperance in the 
significance of moderation. 

Much of the nervous excitability from 
which the young and those of mature life 
suffer may be traced to a disregard of this 
important matter. There is scarcely any 
innocent pléasure or enjoyment in the whole 
category of amusements and diversions that 
may not be lawfully partaken of by the most 
sincere disciple of Jesus, if he keep to tem- 
perance and moderation in the indulgence. 

But when we come to things that debase 
and demoralize we stand upon an entirely 
different foundation. It is then, “ Touch not, 
taste not, handle not.” Prohibition, not tem- 
perance, is the watchword. 

And in drawing the line we must place in- 
toxicating drink among the debasing things 
that are to be shunned. We cannot be sure 
of our foothold on any other basis. It differs 
from most other vices im that, like the disease 
of insanity, it makes its unhappy victim the 
enemy of those who have the strongest claims 
upon his love and protection, and it leads to 
the most dangerous and fearful crimes. It 
stands adjudged the most diabolical criminal 
known to civil law; like slavery, it is “the 
sum of all villainies,” but, unlike that cruel 
curse, its bonds are self-imposed. 

How shall we save ourselves, our children 
and our neighbors’ children from the inroad 
of this foul enemy? The law sanctions its 
use by making provision for its sale as a bev- 
erage; it isa branch of legitimate trade the 
while it preys upon every avenue of industry. 
Men may be esteemed honorable and engage 
in its sale, even when it makes fiends and 
monsters of their fellows.. 

How shall we protect our brother, our sis- 
ter, for whose salvation and eternal welfare 
the best type of humanity the world has ever 
seen laid down His life? 

It is only as we begin with the children 
that we may hope to solve this question, in- 
volving as it does the future of the human 
race. 

We must begin our work very near the 
threshold of life. No opportunity should pass 
unnoticed. Point the little child to the trem- 
bling victim as he shuffles along the streets, 
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a tattered beggar; tell him that miserable 
pattern of a man was once an innocent child 
like himself; that bad habits, bad company 
and bad drinks have made him what he is, 
and if they would escape his degraded condi- 
tion they must turn their backs upon every- 
thing that intoxicates—they must resolve with 
the strength of a divine purpose they will 
“touch not, taste not,” for only in such a 
course lies their safety. 

I would like to see every First-day school in 
our land make this subject so prominent that 
bands might be formed among the children in 
which they could be more unitedly associated 
for mutual help, and as workers together in 
the furtherance of the cause of a 

L. J. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“POSTURE DURING PUBLIC PRAYER.” 


My spirit responded to an article which ap- 
peared some weeks ago under the above head- 
ing, and again in the last number, where the 
subject was treated in the true spirit of com- 
prehensive liberty. I do not desire to add 
unprofitably to the discussion, but in this ex- 
pression of sentiment touching that wherein 
some have suffered from a measure of the 
persecuting spirit, I cordially unite with “S.” 
in the reasonableness of assuming the atti- 
tude that best accords with our feeling during 
prayer. 

If the mind is centered in a prayerful de- 
votional spirit when a Friend appears in sup- 
plication, to change the position in order to 
observe a form does, in my view, have a ten- 
dency to call to the outward rather than to 
the inward and spiritual; yet, I cannot and 
do not desire to judge for others. I believe, 
regarding those who have felt it right to rise 
in the utterance of prayer, it has been largely 
under the feeling of aversion to inciting any to 
formal observances, and under the conviction 
that this was the right way for them. I can- 
not see how Friends can consistently, with 
our profession of being “ guided by the Spirit,” 
lay great stress on such points of conformity 
when the individual liberty can in no way 
injure another or detract from the true spirit 
of worship. 

In my own experience I know not who 
rises or sits during prayer in our meetings, 
and it is a subject that has no especial inter- 
est for me apart from our harmonious labor 
for Truth and that freedom which is so dear 
to every thoughtful mind. I would greatl 
prefer that no uniformity should be rideed, 
but each one observe that posture which 
affords the most comfort for the body and 
devotion for the Spirit. “The fields are so 


truly white unto harvest,” so much earnest 
work is needed to bless mankind and pro- 
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mote the cause of Truth, and as a Society to | of it than to make one subscription do double 


deepen in the spiritual life and to be helpful 
to each other and the world, that there seems 
little room to be troubled concerning non- 
essentials. The sentiments expressed by “ N.” 
regarding the solemn responsibility of vocal 
prayer were truly appreciated, and . sincerely 
desire that as a Society or the individuals 
composing it he may not come to regard it as 
an essential part of public worship, but to 
realize more and more the indwelling spirit 
of prayer. Not that I would undervalue the 
efficacy of spoken prayer when it wells up 
from the surcharged heart in bowedness of 
spirit, or with a deep sense of gratitude to 
the Great Giver of all Good. 
Third month, 1881. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EsTEEMED Eprrors—I feel to offer a word 
to the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, some 
of whom may be discouraged at the idea that 
our profession is progressive. 

hile an interchange of feeling may be 
deemed helpful, yet if it lead us into contro- 
versy there is always a loss sustained instead 
of a healthful growth in regard to the testi- 
monies of truth. 

If all our members were concerned first to 
love, and then endeavor to unite, rather than 
disunite, upon our order and discipline, what 
a centre we might yet be, as were our fore- 
fathers, who realized a principle that gathered 
and gave evidence of life, which is not for 
man in his human judgment to perceive! 

The prayerful desire of my heart is that 
those dissatisfied with the custom of rising 
during prayer would be willing, like the little 
child, to be simply obedient, and abide our es- 
tablished order, rather than permit precon- 
ceived ideas and opinions to prevail, until we 
no longer have an order or testimony that is 
vital, F. 

Gwynedd, Third mo., 1881. 





RICHMOND, IND., Second mo. 28th, 1881. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I have just been reading Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer of the 12th of this month, and note 
the editorial relative to the close of the 37th 
volume, and the call for prompt payment by 
subscribers, etc. I also notice the suggestion 
of some Friend relative to making your ex- 
cellent paper do double service by subscrib- 
ers passing the same around after they have 
finished reading it. 

As every one must know, there is consider- 
able expense attending the issuing of such a 
paper, and it seems to me it would be more 


proper to endeavor to increase the circulation | 


service. 
It would be well to have Friends’ Intelli- 
encer thrown in the way of those not mem- 
rs of the Society of Friends, in order that 
the principles of the Society may become 
more generally understood, and for this pur- 
pose subscribers who do not wish to hold 
numbers for binding might do a good thing 
by passing their papers to other hands, and 
letting the public become informed. 

The remark, also, in the editorial, that 
“many of the fundamental doctrines of our 
Society cannot now be claimed as distinctively 
our own,” is true. Let a person converse with 
any one of candid thought on religion, and it 
will soon be discovered that the principles 
which govern the Society of Friends are more 
generally admitted as correct than any others, 
and still the Society has no credit for them or 
increase in numbers. Members drop out and 
few take their places. We want more growth. 
The Society of Friends should be more uni- 
versally understood, and how can that be 
‘done more readily than through the medium 
of good publications? 

If your paper could commence a series of 
articles relative to a history of when, how 
and where the Society originated, giving a 
description of the principles, the government, 
how members are received, why the service is 
so simple in character, why music and other 
forms in worship are not indulged in, ete. ; 
the result would surely be good. 

How often is the question asked, by persons 
who look upon the Society as something quite 
peculiar, and difficult to understand, “ What 
is the difference between the so-called Hicks- 
ite and Orthodox Quakers?” “Why do the 
men sit in meeting with their hats on?” 
“Why do the preachers sing their sermons?” 
and many such questions, some of which are 
difficult to answer. Can any one answer “why 
the men sit in meeting with hats on,” when 
the fact seems to be useless? 

The necessity for an awakening in regard 
to the growth and spread of the principles of 
Friends is certainly apparent, and with it, it 
is to be hoped, an increase in membership 
may be the result, and that many who now 
look at Friends as a peculiar people may de- 
light to be numbered with them. 

I trust your paper may increase its sub- 
scription largely, and that more original writ- 
ings may appear in its pages. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


In compliance with a request made in an 
editorial in the first number of this yolume 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, I submit an account 
of Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held at 


-_. 
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Benjaminville, [l]., Second mo. 26th, 1881. 
The meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held the afternoon previous. Representatives 
were present from three of our Eee subordi- 
nate meetings, the others sent only written 
reports. Interesting communications were 
addressed to the members and a belief was 
expressed that our Society would yet arise 
and shine as a light in the world. But we 
were reminded that this arising would only 
be known as individuals were faithful to 
known duty. It was believed that we might 
thank God and take courage. 

Promptly at the usual time, on Seventh- 
day morning, the Quarterly Meeting convened 
with a tolerably full attendance. The spoken 
word from one of our ministers was listened 
to with interest, being a plain exposition of 
the truths professed . our Society. In the 
meeting for business we had the reading and 
answering of the three queries set apart for 
this quarter, reports of committees, etc. The 
answers showed a pretty fair condition of our 
part of the Society. The committee on the 
interests of isolated Friends did not have a 
very full report, owing to the indisposition of 
some of the members and the inclement 
weather of the past three months. After 
having gone through with the other business, 
the partition was opened, and in joint session 
we listened to a proposed memorial to our 
legislature, petitioning in behalf of the pas- 
sage of the bill known as the “ Hinds bill,” 
a definition of which was given in Friends’ 
Intelligencer of Second mo. 26th. After a 
free interchange of sentiment the petition, 
with some alterations, was adopted and di- 
rected to be forwarded. 

Our people are beginning to be very much 
aroused on the subject of temperance, and are 
trying to view it in its different aspects and 
the bearing it has on the religious, moral, 
political and social world. One evidence of 
this awakening was manifest in the large 
meeting which gathered in the school house 
in the evening, some of the exercises being 
essays and declamations by residents of our 
village and remarks by some of our visitors, 
all tending to strengthen the temperance influ- 
ence which exists in a great degree in this 
locality. Nearly all of our young people, 
and some of the older ones, are members of 
some temperance organization, and our meet- 
ing, several months ago, appointed a commit- 
tee, under instructions from the Yearly Meet- 
ing, to labor in this concern as opportunity 
offers. The field is wide, the work great, the 
need pressing, and active, earnest laborers are 
surely needed. 

On First-day morning those members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Temperance Commit- 
tee who were in attendance at the Quarter 
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met and agreed to recommend to the Monthly 
Meeting Committee the circulation of the 
well-known temperance weekly paper The 
Signal, of Chicago, as being one well calcu- 
lated to foster a growth in the principles of 
temperance, and giving news of the progress 
of the work in different parts of the country; 
also to endeavor to introduce into our com- 
mon schools the use of temperance text books. 


At the rise of this committee, those mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting’s Prison Commit- 
tee who were present conferred together and 
pe out a course of action, both for State 
and County prisons. 

On the evening of the 25th, the First-day 
School Quarterly Conference held a session, 
which was as large as usual, and many of us 
thought more interesting. The time was 
occupied with discussions on different sub- 
jects, essay reading, declamation and speak- 
ing, besides the usual routine work. One 
question brought up by minute from the last 
conference was, “ Shall we devote one First- 
day in every three months to the considera- 
tion of the temperance question?” This 
elicited much expression pro and con., and 
the final decision was that the conference 
recommend to its subordinate schools the 
adoption of the plan vaalnattte though there 
was to be nothing compulsory. The subject 
of using in our schools “lesson leaves” of 
some description was also brought up, and 
was the occasion of many earnest remarks 
from both defenders and opposers of the prac- 
tice. Something seems to be needed to arouse 
a greater interest in the minds of our young 
people, as well as in some of the older ones, 
as regards our schools, and if availing our- 
selves of the experience and knowledge of 
others will bring about the desired result 
why not do so? 


The Quarterly Meeting was rather smaller 
than is usual at this time, owing to a stead 
rain interfering somewhat with travel. e 
had the pleasure of having plain practical 
truths set before us in such a manner that 
even the wayfaring man could not misunder- 
stand, and in a feeling that it had been good 
for us to be there we closed in love, parting 
from our friends, with regret, yet thankful 
for the opportunity of this religious and 
social commingling, trusting it has been 


mutually a benefit. . H. Coates. 
Holder, Illinois. 















































Philadelphia First-day School Union was 
held on the evening of the 11th inst. at Race 
Street Meeting-house. Satisfactory reports 
were made of the condition of the schools 
within the city proper, the other schools were 
not heard from. The accompanying report 
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of the mission work under the care of the 
Union was also read. 

The temperance question, introduced by the 
reading of an essay, occupied the last hour 
of the Union, and was very freely discussed 
in relation to its bearing upon the work of 
First-day schools; all were agreed that it 
should claim attention, but there was some 
diversity as to methods. The discussion de- 
veloped a deep and abiding sentiment in 
favor of total abstinence among the younger 
members, which was felt to be a hopeful con- 
dition. R. 

Mission Report ror Seconp Montu.— 
The Executive Committee of Mission Work 
reports that all the services at Friends’ Mis- 
sion No. 1 were regularly held during Sec- 
ond month with increased interest in every 
branch. At the First-day morning service 
the average attendance was about 16., In 
addition to the regular appointees, several 
visiting Friends attended the meetings. One 
meeting was reported to have been as “ quiet 
orderly and attentive as any Friends’ Meet- 
ing.” The First-day school continues to be 
well attended, the average being 43. For a 
general exercise object teaching has been 
attempted with promise of reasonable success. 

The Youths’ Meeting is now composed of 
47 regular pupils, in addition to which there 
are 23 names upon a “floating roll,” the 
average attendance of the regular scholars 
being 36. 

The workers in this branch, feeling the 
need of a library and not wishing to burden 
the General Committee with the expense, 
made an effort in their own behalf and were 
successful in securing 70 suitable volumes and 
$32.00 in cash, and the necessary cases are 
being provided. 

The temperance work progresses satisfac- 
torily, the average attendance being 49. The 
chairman of this branch reported that during 
the year ending Second mo. 12th, 225 persons 
signed the pledge, numbers of whom it is 
believed have been faithful to their promises. 
The sewing school now numbers 69 scholars, 
with average attendance of 45. 

The Superintendent says: “Owing to the 
small number of teachers, the classes are 
large, and the good we might do is lessened. 
As Seventh-day after Seventh-day comes and 
brings so many eager little ones and so few, 
comparatively, to guide them, we can but 
feel that precious opportunities of sowing 
= seed are wasted. The soil is prepared, 

ut the workers are not at hand.” 78 gar- 
ments, including about 2 dozen handkerchiefs, 
have been distributed among the pupils. 

In order to secure more satisfactory results 
in our mission work, we should have an in- 
crease in the corps of workers, at least in the 
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First-day school and the sewing school. The 
verdict has been given in a most emphatic 
manner by those not with us, who frequent 
the vicinity, that we are doing good and that 
our labors are bearing fruit in the improved 
appearance of many who attend our various 
meetings. We trust that the few who do 
work will not be discouraged because of the 
seeming indifference of the many. __ 
On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
S. Raymonp Roserts, Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 19, 1881. 











To CorRESPONDENTS.—We must again re- 
mind the Friends who sometimes send us 
essays written for First-day school confer- 
ences, Bible classes, etc., that we do not pub- 
lish these unless they have some peculiar 
merit apart from the occasion for which they 
were written. 

We are obliged to the correspondent who 
writes us from Richmond, Ind., whose com- 
munication will be found in this number, for 
the kind interest taken in our paper and for 
some wise suggestions, which we hope our 
subscribers will profit by, and hope to do so 
ourselves. 

As regards his proposition that we should, 
for the benefit of inquirers, “commence a 
series of articles relative to a history of when, 
how and where the Society of Friends origi- 
nated,” etc., many years ago such a series, 
consisting of extracts from Clarkson’s “ Por- 
traitureof Quakerism,” was continued through 
many consecutive numbers of our paper. 
Since then a generation has grown up, and it 
is worthy of consideration whether a similar 
series, gathered from authors of a more mod- 
ern date than Clarkson, might not, as our 
friend suggests, be useful. 

To the question, “ Why do the men sit in 
our meetings with their hats on?” the an- 
swer may perhaps be found in the fact that 
customs often retain their hold long after 
they have lost their original significance. It 
is well known that “Early Friends” refused 
to take off the hat as a mark of respect to 
persons in high positions as interfering with 
their testimony to the equality of all men be- 
fore God, and that they also refrained from 
uncovering the head on entering a place of 
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worship because it conveyed the idea that the | 
house had some peculiar holiness. This mark 
of reverence they therefore reserved for oc- 
casions of public prayer. There seems little 
occasion for such a testimonyin our own 
meetings, and, as far as we have noticed, it is 
not a general custom. In cases where it is 
observed there may be personal reasons for it 
apart from a desire to bear a testimony against 
what was anciently called “hat honor.” The 
charge that “Friends sing their sermons,” 
probably originated with persons who were 
accustomed to listen to prepared sermons, in 
the delivery of which the voice of the preacher 
was fully under his own control. Ministers 
among Friends rise to speak under a solemn- 
izing and sometimes overpowering impulse at 
the time, which might cause the voice to 
slide into a chanting or singing tone, and this, 
occurring at first ina few cases, may have 
been perpetuated by unconscious imitation. 
The habit is gradually dying out, and is ad- 
vised against in our Discipline as calculated 
to “hurt the service.” 

“ Posture During Public Prayer.”—We do 
not think it needful or best to publish all the 
communications received on this subject. By 
the two which we give in this number we hope 
other minds will be relieved. 


Obituaries.—A correspondent suggests that 
in this department a “fuller account should 
be given to enable the reader to locate and 
identify more clearly the person named.” As 
we do not write the obituaries we could not 
comply with his suggestion even if we wished 
to do so. But we must dissent, from the view 
that to amplify obituary notices would be 
desirable. 


sei htsenilithiiiaciese 

Responses.—In acknowledgment of the 
kind words received from time to time from 
our subscribers we feel like recording some of 
them. 

A friend, who sent us some time since a 
notice of the death of a brother who resided 
at Topeka, Kansas, thus adds: “ Being on a 
visit tohim in Tenth month, 1879, he handed 
me Friends’ Intelligencer, saying as he did so, 
‘Some one has ‘been kind enough to send me 
this paper. If I knew who it was I would 
send them the money and thanks. The first 


one I received I sat down and read it through, 
advertisements and all, before rising from my 
chair.’ It may seem a small thing to some, 
the reception of such a paper, but isolated as 
he was from meeting, and knowing but one 
or two persons there belonging to our branch 
of the Society, it was to him a treasure. 

“Interested as I have been in your paper 
for years it now comes with added interest, 
inasmuch as he, whose remains now rest be- 
neath the snow-clad mound in far-off Kansas, 
was made so happy by perusing it.” 


One who is not a member among Friends, 
but a lover of their principles, writes us from 
Vermont: “I have a good position in one 
point of view, but it takes me still farther 
from any Friends’ meeting. Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer followed me here, and has been a 
great help to me. I find something in every 
number that comforts me, that encourages me 
in life’s battle and helps me to do my work 
as a teacher. One of my assistants, -who came 
here very much in the dark, seems to have 
received much good from the examination of 
Friends’ principles, and is an earnest reader 
of your paper. 

“TI regret that I must be so far from 
Friends; I need the influence of meetings 
and companionship, but I am trying to main- 
tain their principles, and hope I may do some 
good here.” 

An aged Friend in New York State writes : 
“T have much sympathy and unity with you 
in your arduous work in publishing and sus- 
taining Friends’ Intelligencer, and I fully 
concur with the view contained in the edi- 
torial in the first number of the present vol- 
ume, that there are many among the first and 
best minds who are embracing quite sub- 
stantially the doctrine of the Inner Light or 
the Inspeaking Word of our Heavenly Father 
to every one whose heart is open to receive it. 
Therefore, I think there is cause for encour- 
agement for us to be steadfast in support of 
those principles and testimonies that have 
their origin in the unchangeable Truth.” 





CARE FOR THE CHILDREN.—We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Society of this city to Protect 
Children from Cruelty, and have reviewed 
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with deep interest the work done in the cause 
of protecting infancy by this organization 
during the year 1880. 

Two thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven cases have come before the Society for 
its care during the past year. These have 
been variously disposed of according to cir- 
cumstances, and they call attention to the 
fact that they have rescued more than 1,500 
children from almost every conceivable form 
of neglect and abuse, and placed them in 
cheerful homes where they can be educated 
and trained for usefulness. 
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It is also seen that the action of this so- 
ciety has an important educating influence 
upon the ignorant and brutal classes, who 
have held that they own their children as 
slaves are owned. But they are compelled 
to learn that the idea of the ownership, with 
the right of exacting obedience to the point 
of taking life, belong not to our country and 
to the 19th century, but to the barbarous 
days of old or to semi-savage or savage oo 
ples of the present age. 

The details of some of the most important 
cases are given, and they are indeed sicken- 
ing, revealing a degree of cruelty towards 
children on the part of parents which must 
astonish many. The question is asked, “Is 
it so because the people are becoming more 
and more cruel, wicked or depraved, or is it 
rather owing to the universal publicity given 
to our'daily work, which enables an ever- 
watcbful and sympathetic people to appeal to 
us for assistance when children are found 
cruelly treated or wrongfully neglected? Our 
records show an amount of cruelty practised 
upon children of which the general public 
have not the least conception.” 

They ask for substantial aid in carrying 
out the work which presses upon them, and 
to provide a temporary home adequate to 
their needs. It is believed that the time has 
come when the good people of Philadelphia 
should give this organization a liberal en- 
dowment. 

Of this, as well as with the New York so- 
ciety, the experience is that drunkenness is the 
fruitful cause of most of the crimes against 
childhood. Will the time ever come when a 
great and wealthy city will cease to legalize a 
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traffic in liquor which is so fearful a curse to 
our people? ‘This report would be a power- 
ful temperance document. 





PRESIDENT GARFIELD ON CrvIL SERVICE 
Rerorm.—The outlines of a plan of civil 
service reform given by the President, in his 
inaugural address, has awakened serious 
thought and given ground for reasonable 
hope of the abolition of the present system 
of appointments and arbitrary displacements. 
It is all-important that when good men or 
women are placed in official position and 
learn to perform the duties of that position 
perfectly, or at least satisfactorily, they may 
be relieved from constant anxiety lest they 
be deprived of their only business to make 
room for friends of persons who are in high 
place. President Garfield promises at the 
proper time to ask Congress to fix the tenure 
of the minor offices of the several executive 
departments and prescribe the grounds upon 
which removals shall be made during terms for 
which incumbents shall have been appointed. 

Thus party service might avail to secure 
appointments to fill vacancies, but would not 
avail as a reason for displacing faithful and 


efficient officials to make places for other per- + 


sons who are, at least, untried. If Congress 
should see reason to approve the sugges- 
tions of the President and fix the tenure of 
offices, a conscientious appointing power 
would be released from a burdensome respon- 
sibility, and discharge on the expiration of 
the term of office would imply no disgrace. 
Says the Tribune: “General Garfield’s plan, 
in a word, is a compromise between the old 
objectionable system of uncertain tenure 
and arbitrary removals and the unpopular 
scheme of life tenure, with its concomitant 
feature of an officeholding aristocracy, which 
the extremists among the civil service reform- 
ers propose. It is certainly worth a fair trial.” 

The same paper is responsible for the state- 
ment that the President has declared to those 
importuning for office that he proposed to 
make no removals simply to make room for 


some one else. Under no circumstances will 
au incumbent be removed without good cause 
before his term of office has expired. Let us 
hope such is to be the settled policy of this 
administration. 


| 
| 
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DeatH OF ALEXANDER II or Russta.— 
On First-day, the 13th inst., Secretary Blaine 
received telegrams from Minister Foster, of 
St. Petersburg, and Minister White, at Ber- 
lin, stating that the Emperor of Russia had 
that day fallen a victim to assassination. 

The reply to this missive is, perhaps, the 
first official message which the new Secretary 
of State has to transmit to any other nation, 
and we may believe that a real and true sym- 
pathy does thrill the hearts of our rulers and 
our people in view of a deed of violence 
which does not appear to have any excuse or 
shadow of excuse. ‘ 

This ruler has made his reign forever mem- 
orable and honorable in the annals of his 
nation and his race by the emancipation of 
the serfs. Says the Times, of this city : 


“His great ukase of March 2—February 
19, 1861—-set twenty-three millions of human 
beings free. Nominally, this emancipation 
proclamation was issued with the unanimous 
consent of the Russian nobility; in point of 
fact, a very large majority of the nobility 
opposed it, rightly perceiving in it a great 
abatement of their personal powers. In issu- 
ing it the Czar reached the climax of his re- 
form movement. The ill will that it excited 
was so intense and lasting that thereafter he 
found his hands more or less tied. The sup- 
plementary ukase of February, 1864, by 
which the Polish serfs were freed, was based 
upon a very different motive, being intended 
solely as a political move which would—and 
did—weaken the influence of the Polish no- 
bility. The two other important attempts at 
reform subsequently made—to secure popular 
education and to found elective provincial 
assemblies — proved, practically, abortive. 
In name, the public schools exist, but they 
are so wretchetly managed that tliey fail to 
accomplish any useful purpose. The provin- 
cial assemblies, upon which the Radicals of 
the empire founded high hopes of eventually 
securing a national assembly and a regular 
representative form of government have 
proved evils rather than nce. Being 
perverted to bad purposes, they have become 
for the most part fresh sources of oppression ; 
in the one’ or two cases when they have en- 
deavored to abate local grievances they have 
been promptly suppressed by the Imperial 
Government. However, it is probable that 
in both these directions the Czar was honest 
in his intention to do good; that he failed 
was due to the force of adverse circumstances. 
Another good measure that has come to very 
little is his introduction of trial by jury. 
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Jury trials undoubtedly go on in Russia, but 
woe to the jury that finds against the case as 
it is presented by the judge!” 

Why the late emperor should have been so 
often the object of attempted assassination 
we cannot undertake to explain. The son of 
Alexander II now reigns in his stead, and 
there is no assurance that the new Czar will 
be wiser, or that he will be able to pursue a 
more liberal policy than his*father. 

It is notable that in all history no political 
assassination has resulted in permanent ad- 
vantage to any people. True progress comes 
of wiser and more humane processes, and 
certainly the best sense of mankind must be 
in reprobation of an action which is essen- 
tially blind and barbaric. 





DIED. 


BAKER.—On Second mo. 12th, 1881, Sarab 
H., daughter of Dobel and Mary C. Baker, of 
New York. 

As we number another dear one among 
those who are reaping the promise made to 
the pure in heart, we look over a quiet private: 
life, out of which came continually beautiful 
influences. 

The Heavenly Father’s richest gift to her 
was an insight which made her able to know 
the needs of hungry spirits seeking for food. 
In the silence of her own nature she culti- 
vated a strength that enabled her to put self 
aside, bearing her own burdens in secret, that 
she might cast no gloom or shadow on those ’ 
around her. The sweet smile and pleasant 
word were ever ready, and many will recall 
the help which came to them from het wise 
counsel and just conclusions, that seemed like 
inspirations. She had done her day’s work 
in the daytime, and at the last a sunset glow 
tinted the ripe harvest waiting for the Master 
Hand to gather it in. ‘ 

COWGILL.—On Second mo. 21st, 1881, at 
his residence, Talbot county, Md., Ezekiel 
Cowgill, in his 89th year; a member and El- 
der of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Md. 

DICKENSON.—On Third month 7th, 1881, 
at his home, in Chicago, Ill., Albert F. Dick- 
enson, aged 71 years and 8 months. 

A resident of this city since 1854, he was. 
largely identified with the beginning and 
growth of its great grain and seed trade. While 
in active business life he was known and re- 
spected on the Grain Exchange as the Quaker 
member, active, able and of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. 

Separated from all official association with 
his Religious Society for nearly or quite forty 
years, he still retained his affection for its. 
principles, and was one of the few who met. 
on First-days to hold an informal Friends’ 
meeting for several years prior to the organi- 
zation of Central Meeting of Friends, Chicago, 
of which he then became an interested and 
regular attendant until stricken with paraly- 
sis a few weeks before his decease. is last 
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conscious hours were peaceful; full of years, 
benevolent, upright and beloved, he passed 
into the eternal life. P. 


DORLAND.—On Second mo. 21st, 1881, at 
her father’s residence, at Dean’ s Corners, Sara- 
toga county N. Y., Charlotte F. , daughter of 
Andrew and the Jate Rebecca L: Dorland, in 
the 59th year of her age; a member of Sara- 
toga Monthly Meeting. 

Of a sweet and loving spirit, her work was 
done and well done, and she has passed from 
works to rewards, after many years of deep 
suffering, whiclrwas borne with marked resig- 
nation, having a sweet smile and pleasant 
word for all. The two last weeks of her life 
she often expressed a desire that she might 
soon be released and that her Heavenly Father 
would take her to Himself. 


FAIRLAMRB.—On Second-day, the 28th of 
Second month, 1881, at his residence, in Ches- 
ter, Delaware’ county, Pa., Frederick Fair- 
lamb, in his 85th year. 


HOOPES.—On Second month 10th, 1881, 
Wm. B. Hoopes, late of Downingtown, Pa., in 
his 65th year. 


HAMMOND.—On the Ist of Third month, 
1881, at his home, in Newfane, Niagara coun- 
ty, N. Y., John Hammond, in the 64th year 
of his age: a mefnber of Boston Preparative 
and East Hamburg Monthly Meetings. 

Ba was born in Washington, Dutchess co., 

Y., of parents of the Religious Society of 
ry iends. 

In the year 1856 he removed with his family 
and settled in Niagara county, remote from 
Friends and Friends’ meetings, where he 
lived as a farmer and fruit gro wer until his 
death. He was remarkable for his early and 
life-long convictions of the consistency of our 
religious principles. His sincere adherence to 
them won for him in the minds of those of 
different —— opinions with whom he had 
intercourse their respect and esteem as an up- 
right and very conscientious man. 

At his funeral testimony was borne to his 
worth in the language of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.”’ 


MOORE.—On the 26th of Second mo., 1881, 
at his residence, Grampian Hills, Clearfield 
county, Pa., Andrew Moore, in the 85th year 
of his age; ‘a valued Minister of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting. 

Thus has passed away one who faithfully 
labored as an instrument to uphold the testi- 
mony of truth held by Friends. 

The funeral met at Friends’ meeting-house, 
where a large and solemn meeting was held, 
and testimony was borne to his worth and 
loving spirit. 





CARLYLE AT HOME. 
G. W. Sinalley, of the New York Tribune, 


gives a chapter of Private Reminiscences of 


Thomas Carlyle, which is very pleasant read- 
ing, in his regular correspondence in that 
paper. 

A letter of introduction from R. W. Emer- 
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son to the great philosopher had conscious hours were peaceful; full of years, | son to the great philosopher had this prompt prompt 
response to Smalley : 


5, Gr’? CHEYNE Row, C HELSEA, \ 
28th August, 1866. 

Dear Sir: If you will be so kind as come 
down to me to-morrow (Wedn’y), at 8 p. m., 
we will have a — of tea together. 

Yours sincere T. CARLYLE 


The little note is lying before me, the ar 
writing of it not less distinct and hardly less 
firm and even than another specimen of the 
same hand six and thirty years younger, 
which is beside it, addressed to his brother. 
To know Carlyle was such an. event that the 
least particulars impressed themselves on my 
memory, such as that it rained in torrents, 
and that the cabman who was waiting at the 
hotel in Piccadilly grumbled at having to 
drive so far as Chelsea—a matter of twenty 
minutes, He protested he did not know 
where Great Cheyne Row was, and upon my 
explaining innocently —for I had not at that 
time had much experience of London cab- 
men—that Carlyle lived there, demanded 
scornfully who Carlyle might be. Cheyne 
Walk he admitted he knew. It led to Cre- 
morne. As I had been to the house the day 
before, I was able to explain to him that 
Great Cheyne Row led out of Cheyne Walk. 
The street was, and still is,a very modest 
street. There is a chandler’s shop on the 
corner, and a laundry next door but one to 
Carlyle’s, So humble are the surroundings 
and the house itself, that years afterward, 
when I took a German-American friend to 
call on Carlyle, he looked about him in won- 
der as we stopped at the door, and asked half 
incredulously : “ Does so great a man live in 
so little a house?” A similar remark had 
been made before in a still more sententious 
form by the Shah of Persia, who, when taken 
to Pembroke Lodge, in Richmond Park, to 
see the late Earl Russell, observed: « Great 
man, little house.” The neigborhood now is 
not much better or worse than it was in 1866. 
Cheyne Walk, indeed, is a much more splen- 
did affair than then ; the embankment having 
since been completed, and all along the river 
side imposing mansions built. But this stream 
of prosperity has not turned aside into quieter 
nooks. The house in which Carlyle lived 
then, and in which he died Saturday morning, 
is that which he chose on first settling in Lon- 
don in 1834. The name of the street has 
been modified within the last few years from 
Great Cheyne Row to Cheyne Row, and the 
spirit of modern improvement personified in 
the members of the Street Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has altered the 
number of the house from 5 to 24. But it is 
the same house; of three low stories, of the 
dingy yellow common to London. When my 
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cabman pulled up before it on that rainy 
evening of August 28, 1866, he made it evi- 
dent he had but a poor opinion of the society 
in which I moved. 

A maid-servant answered the bell, and I 
was shown into a room on the left of a nar- 
row passage on the ground floor. The room 
was dimly lighted. A lady came forward, 
whom I afterward knew as Thomas Carlyle’s 
niece, Miss Aitken, and said in a whisper that 
Carlyle was still asleep, but that he expected 
me and I was to wait. On the left of the 
door, against the wall, was a sofa, and on the 
sofa was Carlyle. He soon woke and I intro- 
duced myself, Miss Aitken having vanished. 
Now I had heard before coming to England 
an awkward story or two of Carlyle’s odd 
way of receiving strangers. Americans, it 
was said, were less welcome than others; and 
though I knew very well that Emerson’s in- 
troduction was the best I could have, I was 
not over-confident of a cordial greeting. But 
I found that in this, as in some other points, 
the Carlyle of common report and the actual 
Carlyle were two different persons. His hearty 
way of saying: “Eh! and so you are a friend 
of Emerson,” and his outstretched hand, were 
quite enough to put a shy man at his ease. 
Not even in America had I ever seen any- 
body to whom ordinary social usages were 
more obviously indifferent. It was the hour 
when London dines, and in order to dine 
arrays itself in swallow-tail and white tie. 
Carlyle had dined early, and the tall figure 
that rose from the sofa was clad in a dressin 
gown of a red pattern reaching below his 
knees. He questioned me eagerly about 
Emerson ; about his health; and whether he 
meant to come to England again; and how 
soon; and whether his fame at home grew, 
and his books sold. His manner as he spoke 
of Emerson was gentle and affectionate. It 
was the same afterward when he went back 
to that topic, as he often did. 

As soon as he had satisfied the first keen- 
ness of his curiosity for the latest news about 
his friend, he said he usually took a walk at 
this hour, and would I go with him? I re- 


he would go out in it, but the weather was a 
thing to which, as I found later, he gave no 
thought. By the time he had put on a coat 
and hat and seized his big stick it rained no 
longer. It was quite dark, and it had 
for long been Carlyle’s habit to take his 
walks, which the English would call his con- 
stitutionals, after the sun had gone down. 
He did not seem to care for the river, and 
the fresh currents of air which blew freely 
along its banks. His steps were bent toward 
the quieter corners of quiet old Chelsea. 
Almost the whole of that neighborhood was 
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/no idea where we went. 


| stern, strong, sad 
membered the pouring rain and wondered if | 
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at that time quite unknown to me, and I had 
Nor did I care; it 
was enough for me that I was walking with 
Carlyle. It was a pleasure to note his 
firm, swift stride. His pace was such as few 
men of past seventy would have cared to set ; 
and he maintained it to the end. The stream 
of talk ran not less swiftly. I have no notes 
of what was said, and should not use them if 
I had, but I remember clearly the subject and 
scope of his strange outpourings. Kindly 
and friendly as he was to me, out of the depth 
of his regard for the friend whose letter I 
had brought, he was then and often afterward 
when I saw him in a despairing ,and hostile 
mood with reference to the world in general. 
He discoursed on London and on Londoners, 
storming against the sordid and hollow life 
by which he was surrounded ; complaining of 
the very houses amid which he took his devi- 
ous way. They were built, he said, to tum- 
ble down in ninety years. The tenant had 
only a ninety-nine years’ lease from the land- 
lord who owned the ground; he could not 
afford to build solidly and honestly ; his archi- 
tect had learned how to run up a wall which 
would stand just long enough not to become 
the property of the landlord; computing that 
the wall should fall down before the lease fell 
in. Yes, it was more the fault of the land- 
lord than the tenant, but it was a devil’s sys- 
tem all through, and the devil had a sure 
grip on tenant and landlord both. And what 
did it matter? They are just a parcel of 
pigs rooting in the mire; andsoon. With 
all this were mingled flashes of kindly humor 
and human sympathy which lit up the gloom 
and at times almost savage hopelessness of 
his temper at the moment. This lasted for 
perhaps half an hour. It was past 9 when 
we returned. The candles had been lighted. 
The fire—for though it was August a fire had 
been kindled —blazed cheerfully. The table 
was spread; the tea was made and keeping 
hot under its Scotch “cosey”; and by the 
time he had laid aside his wraps and reap- 
peared in his ragged red dressing-gown, the 

face reflected the pleasant 
light which shone on it, and his mood changed 
with the changing circumstances. 

Without any question or hint of mine, he 
began to talk of America. “They think,” 
he cried sharply,—‘ some of you think, Iam 
no friend to America. But I love America 
—nét everybody’s America, but the true 
America ; the country which has given birth 
to Emerson and to Emerson’s friends; the 
country of honest toilers and brave thinkers. 
Never shall I forget,” he went on with kind- 
ling eye and a deeper tone, “that the first 
money that ever came to me for a printed 
book came from America. When your people 
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reprinted “Sartor Resartus” out of Fraser 
they sent me a good sum for it. They need 
not have sent it. I had no claim on it or on 
them; but they sent it, and I did and do 
thank them for that. By and by they re- 
published my “ French Revolution.” Do 
you know, I had not had a penny for that 
k from the English public till a good 
while after American friends remitted to me 
a pretty sum for it? Twice over, twice, my 
first money came to me from your country. 
And do they think I forget it, and am not 
grateful for it, and don’t love the country 
which showed.its love for me?” Then, break- 
ing off suddenly with one of his explosions of 
wild laughter, half pathetic, half sneering, he 
exclaimed : “Yes, I angered you all with my 
Ilias in nuce, but who shall say I was not 
right; or right then?’ But you were the 
stronger at last; you conquered, and you 
know people will have it I have said might is 
right. Suppose I did say it? I knew what 
I meant by it—not what you think I meant 
—there is a real true meaning under it—a 
man is an atheist who believes that in the 
long run what God allows to triumph is not 
the right.” And again turning the talk not 
jess suddenly, with a quite indescribable in- 
tiection of voice, which masked an odd mix- 
ture of good humor and contempt, which the 
phrase also masked, he asked: “ You went 
ap and down the country, did you not, with 
vad fighting parties?’ He had clearly im- 
ibed from some of his German friends a 


our armies and commanders. There was no 
detail of a life strange to him which had not 


<juestions as he sat behind his teapot and took 
huge sips from his cup, and munched his 
bread and butter and plum-cake. He asked 
about the law in the United States, the schools 
of law, and the practice of it, and whether it 
much differed from English law, and how; 
and had I got here soon enough to visit the 
English courts and compare them with the 
American courts, and in which did I think a 
man had the better chance of getting justice 
dione him,—“ supposing it was justice he 
wanted ;” at Shieh the loud, bitter laugh 
broke out again. 

Making what answer I could to this volley 
of questions, I sat watching the old man, and 
trying to make the Carlyle of my guesses and 
fancy match the Carlyle in the flesh, on whom 
I looked for the first time. There is - little 
need to describe a face so well known as his; 
known by countless photographs and many 
prints of every degree of merit. This is so 


him which had not some unmistakable look 
of the man himself. No sign of decay was 





on every feature. 
called it just now, and I know not whether it 


followed by a torrent of s 


none too high idea of the military quality of 


some interest for him. He put all sorts of 





marked a face that I never saw a likeness of 
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there about him. The eye was full, the 


glance swift, sure, penetrating. The hollow- 


ness of the socket, the deep shadow beneath 
the eye, were the traces not of illness, except 


such as was chronic, but of life-long vigil and 
study. 


“Writer of books,” as he described 
himself in his famous petition, was stamped 
A sad, stern face I 


was more sad or stern, nor whether the sad- 
ness of it was not deepest when he laughed. 
He had still a florid complexion, and the 
ruddy hue stood out strongly against the 
iron-gray hair which fell in shaggy — 

y 


about his forehead, while the eyes, natural 
deep-set, seemed lost beneath the thicket of 
eyebrow which overshadowed them. The 


mustache and beard he wore full; wrinkled 


and gnarled rather than curled. When he 
laughed the grim squareness of the jaw 
showed itself. It was a 
open-mouthed, and deep-lunged, and pro- 


ortentous laugh ; 


longed, ending mostly in a shout of triumph, 


and seldom quite glad or kindly. The bony 


hands clutched the table meanwhile with a 
muscular grip, and the laugh was likely to be 
ch that bore 
down everything before it. oe to the man 
who ventured to gainsay him when in that 
humor, as I more than once saw proof of 
afterward. 

Tea and questions over, the strong fibres 
relaxed a little. He sat himselr down by the 
fireside, on the floor, his back against the 


jamb of the chimney-piece, took a comb out 


of his pocket and combed down his tangled 
bushy hair till it hid his forehead altogether ; 
and you could no longer see where the hair 
ended and the eyebrows began. This done 
he filled and lighted his pipe; a long clay 
pipe, quite new, known, I think, as a “ church- 
warden ;” quite two feet from bowl to mouth- 
piece. Asthe perfume of the tobacco filled 
the room, and the clouds of smoke rolled 
about him, he began to talk again. It was 
no longer talk in the common sense of the 
word; there were no more questions, no 
pauses. It was a monologue, and no small 
oa of it sounded strangely familiar, as if I 

ad sat in that little parlor before, and heard 
the same voice pouring out the same words 
and ideas. He had, in fact, by that time 
fallen into the habit of repeating orally what 
in days long gone he had written—not con- 
sciously or purposely, but as if the same trains 
of thought came back to him; and he was 
content to have a listener while he thought 
over the old problems that had vexed him, 
and once more offered his solution of them. 
Page after page of “Sartor” did he repeat, not 
verbatim, but in substance, and of that deep 
study called “ Characteristics,” diverging then 
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into “ Past and Present,” and again into one 
or another of the “ Latter Day Pamphlets.” 
I was fresh from reading most of these ; all 
of them were at that time pretty well known 
to me, and I never had a stranger sensation 
than in thus hearing from the mouth of the 
philosopher the oral repetition of his written 
and printed wisdom. With intervals of si- 
lence or conversation of a more familiar kind, 
he went on thus for quite two hours. When 
it seemed to have come to an end, I rose to 
take leave,and upon my telling him I was going 
to Berlin, he asked me to come again on my 
return and bring him all the news of the 
Prussian capital. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHANGE IS NOT LOSS. 


Change is not loss. The boy I knew 
And kissed with almost mother’s pride, 
The full grown youth hath pushed aside, 
And now, behold! he passes too. 


I did not mourn the merry boy 
Changed to the handsome bearded man, 
But bowed to Nature’s wondrous plan, 
While no repinings marred my joy. 


Now, could I see thee as thou art, 
Thou, who hast crossed death’s solemn 
Free from the fetters of the grave, [wave 
Surely, deep peace would fill my heart. 


Surely, I should not thus bewail 
The form we laid beneath the grass, 
But say, though nature’s types must pass, 
Her perfect purpose cannot fail. 


The dull, brown seed by labor sown 
Blooms into some strange blossom rare ; 
It struggles up toward light and air. 
True to a law before unknown. 


Oh, dull of thought and heart are we, 

Who doubt, while on earth’s varied scroll, 
Rich promises for every soul, 

Are plainly writ, for all to see. 


Yet God will blame not when we grieve; 
His Word stands truth for us to-day 
As in the past; oh, blest are they 
Who have not seen and yet believe. 


And I will trust the Love that brought 
Thy soul through shadows to the Light, 

To keep thee, though no more in sight, 
In peace, beyond my utmost thought. 

Philadelphia, Third mo., 1881. rr. W. Bi 


REQUIREMENT. 


We live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and 
God’s, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light 
to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways?— 
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No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 
A el that stands, as all true lives have 
st 


Fast rooted in the faith that God is Good. 
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THERE is a spirit which I feel that delights 
to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
delights to endure all things, in hopes to en- 
joy its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive 
all wrath and contention, and to weary out 
all exaltation and cruelty, or whatsoever is of 
nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end 
of all temptations. As it bears no evil in it- 
self, so it conceives none in thought to any 
other; if it be betrayed, it. bears it; for its 
ground and spring are the mercies and for- 
giveness of God. Its crown is meekness, its 
life is everlasting love unfeigned, and it takes 
its kingdom with entreaty, and not with con- 
tention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. 
In God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard it, or can own its life. It is conceived 
in sorrow, and brought forth without any to 
pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and op- 
pression. It never rejoiceth but through suf- 
ferings ; for with the world’s joys it is mur- 
dered. I found it alone, being forsaken. I 
have fellowship ‘therein with them who lived 
in dens, and desolate places of the earth, who 
through death obtained this resurrection and 
eternal holy life——James Naylor. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN PARIS. 

Paris has shown the fruits of wisdom in the 
possession of thirteen technical schools, whose 
pupils on leaving have sufficient knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, of a trade which 
will enable them to earn their livelihood. 
Their apprenticeship has cost their parents 
nothing, and employers throw open their 
workshops to them with immediate remune- 
ration. Pupils must be thirteen years old 
and must pass an examination. The period 
of training extends over three years. During 
the first twelve months the pupil remains a 
certain time in each of the different work- 
shops representing the respective branches of 
trade. Consequently, an insight is obtained 
into each calling, and the ideas and prefer- 
ence of the student becomes more and more 
pronounced, while his abilities are developed. 
Guided by the paternal advice of the super- 
intendent, he is then induced to make a 
choice, and devote his whole time and atten- 
tion to one distinct branch of trade. During 
the first two years the education of the pupils 
continues. Sound: instruction is given to them, 
and four hours a day are spent in the differ- 
ent classes where French, English, history, 
grammar, chemistry, geography, drawing, etc. , 
are taught. 
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In the first division only four hours are daily | 
devoted to manual labor in the workshops, in 
the second half as much time again is spent 
in the practical branches of education, and 
the third year’s pupils pass eight hours daily 
in the workshops and only two with their 
books. The schools comprise half a dozen 
shops under the superintendence of able 
technical men, who give practical instruction 
as to the different crafts they represent. There 
is a modeling-room, a blacksmith’s shop, a 
fitter’s, a wood and metal turner’s, and several 
carpenters’ and joiners’ shops, where every 
branch of the trade can be learned. A prac- 
tical training college is to be opened in each 
arrondissement, and workshops are to be 
attached to each of the municipal schools.— 
Tribune. 

THe child learns more by his fourth year 
than the philosopher at any subsequent period 
of his life; he learns to fix an intelligible 
sign to every outward object and inward emo- 
tion, by a gentle impulse imparted by his lips 
to the air. E. Everett. 


ITEMS. 


THE epizooty is so prevalent in San Fran- 
. cisco that there is much difficulty in running 
* the street cars. 

THE Senate of Texas has passed a bill, by a 
vote of 23 to 7, submitting to the people a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the impor- 
tation, manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

THE citizens of Chicago have decided to 
commemorate the approaching tenth anniver- 
sary of the great fire by the foundation of a 
public library and the laying of the corner- 
stone of a building for its use. 


A BILL was introduced into the Pennsylva- 
nia House of Representatives last week author- 
izing the Board of Public Charities to desig- 
nate five persons in each county, two of them 
women, for the purpose of visiting almshouses 
and other institutions therein. 


THE President has nominated and the Sen- 
ate confirmed Levi P. Morton, of New York, 
to be Minister to France; William M. Evarts, 
of New York, Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, | 
and Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, Com- | 
missioners on the part of the United States to 
the International Monetary Conference at 
Paris. 

AT THE thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania ilroad Company, held last 
week, President Roberts announced that the 
executive officers of the company had closed 
the contract for the purchase of a controlling 
interest of the capital stock of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company. 

THE Governor, Lieutenant Governor and 
several other distinguished citizens of Massa- 
ehusetts having invited Senators Dawes and 
Hoar to address a public meeting in Boston, 
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to be ealled for the purpose of considering 
what justice, humanity and a wise public pol- 
icy require of the government in behalf of 
our Indian tribes, these gentleman have sig- 
nified their willingness to arrange a time after 
the adjournment of the Senate. 


At a conference of the Bureau officers of the 
Navy Department, held on the 12th inst., 
Secretary Hunt presiding, it was decided to 
purchase for the Jeannette Search Expedition 
the Arctic steam whaler Mary and Helen, now 
at San Francisco. $100,000 will be paid for the 
vessel, leaving $75,000 of the Congressional 
appropriation to be used in defraying the gen- 
eral expenses of the expedition. It is ex- 
pected the vessel will be ready to sail from 
San Francisco about the Ist of July. She will! 
be manned yr ere | by volunteers from the 
navy, but the detail is not yet made up. 


ON THE 12th inst. another severe snow 
storm, with high winds, prevailed in the 
Northwest, being particularly violent in Wis- 
consin and Iowa. At Cedar Rapids and other 
points in the latter State, the fall exceeded 18 
inches; the snow drifted badly, and the rail- 
roads in all directions were blocked. The 
storm extended to Ontario at night, and is 
described as having been ‘‘ tremendous’’ in 
Toronto. At Chicago only two inches of sleet 
fell, but the accumulated snow of previous 
storms remains piled up in the streets to a 
height of from 4 to 6 feet. 


ON THE 13th inst. despatches were received 
by Secretary Blaine from Minister Foster, at 
St. Petersburg, and Minister White, at Berlin, 
announcing the assassination of the Emperor 
of Russia. Secretary Blaine telegraphs to 
Minister Foster as follows: ‘‘ Express to Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs the sentiments of sor- 
row with which the President and the people 
of the United States have heard of the terrible 
crime of which the Emperor has been the vic- 
tim, and their profound sympathy with the 
Imperial family and the Rumian people in 
their great affliction. 


(Signed) BLAINE, Secretary.” 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM, 

Edward H. Magill, President of Swarth- 
more College, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Pom- 
peii’”’ on Fourth-day evening, Third month 
23d, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting- 
house. All are invited. 


. 


Circular Meeting will be held at Woodbury, 
N. J., Third month 20th, 1881, at 10 A.M. 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Third month 19th, 1881, at 8 o’clock, in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

W. HEACOCK, Clerk. 

The semi-annual meeting of Haddonfield 
First-day School Union will be held at Med- 
ford on Seventh-day, the 26th inst., at 10 
o’clock. Trains leave Philadelphia (Market 
street ferry) at 6.40 and 11 deck. All inter- 
ested are invited to attend. 

Isaac C. MARTINDALE, Clerk. 


— 
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